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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following letter was occasioned by the 
able and interesting lectures on Geology which 
Professor Sedgwick has lately delivered in Nor- 
wich, for the instruction of the subscribers to 
the Museum. Any profit which may arise &om 
the publication of this Tract, will be added to 
the funds of that institution. 

It was not until after this letter was written, 
that I happened to consult that able comment- 
ator DathiuSj the second edition of whose work 
on the Old Testament was published at Halle, 
A.D. 1791. It is a satisfaction to me to ob- 
serve that my view of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis exactly agrees with his. He also informs 
us that Rosenmiiller has adopted a similar inter- 
pretation in his Tract, called Antiquissima Tel- 
luris HistoriOj 8^c. 
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LETTER, 



My Dear Friend, 

In common with many other persons, 
I have derived great instruction and delight from 
such of Professor Sedgwick's Lectures on Geology 
as I have been able to attend ; and I was especi- 
ally pleased with his remarks, in the latter part of 
his last lecture, on the absence of any disagreement 
between geological discovery and the testimony 
of Scripture. Those remarks appeared to me well 
calculated to extinguish every infidel taunt, and 
to satisfy every reasonable scruple, on this branch 
of the subject, 

I trust, however, that a few additional obser- 
vations respecting it, will n«l be otherwise than 
acceptable. The apostle Paul assures us that 
" the invisible things of God from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead."! The Christian believer, there- 

^ Rom. i, 20. 
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fore, is the lust person who ought to oppose a 
bar to the fair investigations of physical science. 
He kaows that God has manifested himself to 
mankind in the book of nature. He also knows 
that both the character and will of our Heavenly 
Father are revealed to lis in the book of Scripture ; 
and if he ia at all versed in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, he cannot fail to be aware that the divine 
authority of this sacred volume is a necessary in- 
ference from as large a survey of facts, and as 
vMid a process of inductive reasoning, as have 
ever been applied to the purposes of science. 
Good reason, therefore, has he for a quiet confi- 
dence, that nut a f^ga will ever be discovered in 
the book of nature, which tiiily contradicts any 
one of the pages of the book of revelation. 

The streams of intellectual and spiritual ligfit 
which flow from Him who is the Founlain of 
knowledge, can never really operate as contend- 
ing forces. Wherever and whenever they are 
brought into contact, their meeting cannot fail to 
produce an increased illumination. Unlike ma- 
terial rays, they can never so interfere with each 
other as to produce darkness. 

Apparent differences may indeed arise and maj 
be continued for a season, as a trial to our faith ; 
l>ut after a dntexetciw, on our parts, of diligence. 



humility, and patience, they will, as I believe » 
entirely vanish — on one condition. That condi- 
tion is, that both the books in question he fairly 
read. If in matters of science, unauthorised 
speculation is to take the place of sober enquiry 
and induction, or even to be added to them, phi- 
losophy may soon be so distorted as to oppose 
religion. And on the other hand, if we are to 
interpret Scripture by our own peculiar habits of 
thought and preconceived notions, instead of 
availing ourselves of all the lights which a just 
criticism would bring to bear upon its text, we 
may soon be led to the conclusion, that it con* 
tradicts certain truths which science has either 
proved or rendered probable. 

And here I would remark, that although an 
undue mingling of philosophy with Scripture may 
soon betray us into an " heretical religion," the 
enlightened commentator on the Bible will not 
hesitate to subordinate to his use, as occasion 
may require it, tUe discoveries of physical science, 
as well as every other legitimate source of infor- 
mation. Nor, again, are the Scriptures by any 
means wholly inapplicable to the purposes of na- 
tural philosophy. While the allusions made by 
the sacred writers to the phenomena of nature 
are, for the most part, popular in their character, 



regarded by every Christi 
important element of informal 
passage is the first chapter of th 

The view which Professor 
kindly thrown before uB,both of 
zoological discoveries eonnecte 
to me to be sound and reasoi 
has boldly denounced the fan 
a successiou from eternity of 
changes oa the surface of oui 
spontaneous generation of anin 
transmutation of species — he !i 
Btantial evidences, which, if th 
lutely prove certaiu positions, i 
regarded as rendering them higl 

It appears that the " crust i 
composed of a number of succ( 
severally consisting of innume 



protrusion from below of unstratified rocks of ig- 
neous formation — that the far-distant ages to 
which they belong are distinguished, in many of 
them, by the fossil remains of obsolete plants 
and animals — moluscee, fishes, insects, reptiles, 
&c, — that these species have disappeared on^. 
after another from the face of the globe, and 
have finally given place to the present order 
of creation, of which man forms the principal 
feature. 

Now is there any thing in the case of geology, 
as it is thus stated to us, opposed to the Records 
of Creation contained in the book of Genesis ? 
I venture to answer. Nothing. 

When we call to mind that the main object of 
Scripture is not to unfold the truths of natural 
philosophy, but to describe the moral history of 
man, we cannot be surprised that it passes over 
in silence events with which that history has no 
connexion. But there are two events connected 
with our present subject, of deep importance 
even in a religious point of view, to which, as I 
conceive, the first chapter of Genesis chiefly re- . 
lates. The first is the original creation of the 
universe out of nothing ; the second is the crea- 
tion of the present order of the earth's inhabitants, 
including man. i 
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Id the first vt;rse ne read, " In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.*' The 
non-eternity of matter is a point which natural 
philosophy is incapable of ascertaining. But in 
these emphatic words the great doctrine is, as I 
conceive, plainly indicated, that "in the begin- 
" — at some appointed period in the bosom 
of eternity — God gave its first existence to the 
universe ; or, in other words, created U out of 
nothing. This is a truth of overwhelming mag- 
nitude, not to be proved by human argument, 
but to be received by faith. " Through faith," 
says the apostle, ' ' we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen, viere not made of things which 
do appear."^ When the apostle spoke of ■' the 
worlds," be evidently meant "the universe," 
which the Jews were accustomed to divide into 
"three worlds" — first, the earth; secondly, ibe 
superior world which contains the spheres, the 



' Ileb. xi, 3. t4l ri /ii ix fiaiyci/i,itu> tA jSXin^ift 
yt'y6nvai. Comp. S Mac. vii, 38— Sn ouii e^ owsui tmiqai) 
uuTBi i Gfi;— "Go<I niB.le ihem (llie lieaven and earth) 
ftoDi tiling! ibit do noiexiii," i.e. '• out of aaihing." Tefc /i^ 
^li/uia, aa Schteoantir oLueive), i> equifalem to rd ftit 
nvra. " We must rrgaTd Ilic plirase ici (|u(stian as equWa- 
litiii (□ tht Fiprruinn In our langunge. ' The rliibie crrallon 
nan runned from notliing.' " — Mam SImirl, in Inc. 
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stars, and the celestial signs; and thirdly, the 
highest, or spiritual world, the dwelling place of 
angels and spirits. 3 There can be no reasonable 
doubt, therefore, as I believe, that the word 
"heaven,** in Gen. i, 1, (as in a multitude of 
other passages,) includes its glorious host — the 
sun, the moon, and all the heavenly bodies. It 
signifies the upper world or worlds, as distin- 
guished from the world below. *' Ye are blessed 
of the Lord,*' said David, ^^ which made heaven 
and earth. The heaven, even the heavens are 
the Lord^s; but the earth hath he given to the 
children of men.*'* 

When we have read these few words with 
which Scripture commences, we may indulge 
ourselves in a deliberate pause, and meditate on 
that infinite and incomprehensible Power which 
called into existence all things visible and invisi- 
ble, out of nothing. In the mean time, the geo- 
logist is at full liberty to pursue his investiga- 

8 See Gill on Heb. i, 2. 
* Ps. cxv, 15, 16. " Primcipio, h, e. Cum iemptu etse inci- 
peret ; quod factum est turn, cum Deus totum hoc universum 
crearet. Ccelum hoc loco dicitur in oppositione ad terrain, 
ideoque omnia corpora coelestia notat." ~^ DathitLS, in loc. 
This interpretation of Gen. i, 1, is perfectly consistent, as I 
conceive, with the declaration in verse 8, that " God called 
the firmament (or atmosphere) heaven.*^ He called it by 
the name of **• heaven ; " he assigned it to the .upper world, 
" Deus hoc spatium coelo assignavit." — Dathius, 
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nid to scrutinize the various changes whicli 

vface of the globe is supposed to have 

le, through a long course of ages, before 

lition of the present oriier of beings. He 

nine his thousands or his millions of 

i best suits hira; he may make what 

I pleases of the element of time; he will 

upy but a point in comparison with eter- 

Ind he will inflict no injury whatsoever on 

lidations of the Christian's failh. 

I allowing ourselves due leisure for these 

(rations, we may advance to the second 

" And the earth was without form and 

Ind darkness was upon the face of the 

I And the Spirit of God moved upon the 

I the waters." 

e appears to describe that state of our 
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brew particle rendered <' and " by no means indi- 
cates immediate or rapid succession in point of 
time; but is used for the simple purpose of con- 
necting one point of a subject with the next which 
follows it in the order of the writer's discourse. 
Thus it is often rendered "But" or "Now;" 
sometimes it means "Afterwards," 5 and frequent- 
ly it conceals long intervals of time. We cannot 
be surprised that Moses was not led to expatiate on 
a series of changes which had no connexion with 
his main topic; nothing can be more natural 
than his passing at once from the original crea- 
tion, to a description of that condition of the 
world which immediately preceded the present 
order. It was the very next particular in the 
subject before him. 

In the mean time, that the earth, before it be- 
came^ a chaos, had undergone one revolution — 
that it had been visited by one catastrophe at 
least — the text itself, together with the analogy 
of creation, affords some obvious indications. 

In the account given of the six days' work, we 
find that every thing came forth from the hand 
of the Creator in a condition of beauty and com- 
pleteness. Every sentient creature, every plant 
of the garden, every tree of the forest arose at 

* Num. V, 2, 3 ; Deut. f, 9, &c 
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The subsec^uent account of the work of the six 
days is distinguished from this memorable exor- 
dium, by particular forms of words, with which 
tte description of each day's work is commenced 
and concluded. The commencing form is, '^ and 
God said," the concluding one, " And the morn- 
ing and the evening were the first, second, thirds 
fourth, fifth, or sixth day." We have first the 
formation, or rather (as I conceive) the renewed 
breaking forth of light ; next the creation or re- 
gulation of .the atmosphere ; thirdly, the gather- 
ing of the waters into their place, the raising up 
of the dry land, and the creation of vegetables ; 
fourthly, the constituting of the heavenly bodies 
to their appointed service. 

Again the evening came, the mom was given, 

Especial boons devolved on earth from heaven ; 

For ere that destined day, the glorious sun 

Was not, or Md from earth his race had run ; 

No silver horn or perfect orb serene, 

No wandering gems, in heaven's dark vault were seen. 

But now, the vast arrangement fitly made, 

The morn shall rise, the eve dispense her shade, 



of men or idols, it means " vanity — utter unprofitableness." 
" Ex significatione verborum THDT inil Moses dicit ter- 
ram nostram fuisse vastatam et destruetam ; ex voluntate vero 
Dei earn ex aqua sub qua demersa fuisset, iterum eroersisse, 
et quoad solem, lunam et astra, eandem relationem accepisse 
quam etiamnum habet." — Dathius, in he. 



It has often been observed 
Christian commentators, that 
no means necessarily import 
bodies were actually created 
Without any difficulty that 
passage may be literally rend 

f^ And God said, Let it be, 
firmament of heaven, (be) to 
the night ; and let them be fo 
sons, and for days and for yea 
for lights in the firmament of 
light upon the earth ; and it 
appointed two great lights ; 
the government of the day ; 
to the government of the nig 
the stars also/'^ 

' See Vatahlus and G\ 
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On the supposition that our planet had been 
visited by sdme catastrophe which enveloped her 
in darkness and confusion — whether that catas- 
trophe affected her motions, or appertained only 
to her surface — I apprehend that her restoration 
to a full and regular view of the heavenly bodies, 
and the corresponding appointment of these bo- 
dies to their proper office — would be accurately 
represented by this beautiful passage. 

The description of the creation of animals in 
the two last days seems peculiarly exact and gra- , 
phical — the fishes, the fowls, the marine and land 
reptiles and insects, the quadrupeds, and finally 
man, proceeding in goodly order — and doubtless 
in their true perfection— from the hand of the 
Creator. " And God saw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good." 

I conceive that throughout the firs| chapter of 
Genesis, the word '• day^must be understood in its 
usual sense — that it cannot fairly be otherwise 
interpreted with a due regard to the. terms in 
which each day's work is described. We have 
six successive mornings and evenings ; and then 
to crown the whole, the first sabbath-day. Yet 
the type of creation here described, appears to 
bear no inconsiderable degree of resemblance to 
that far more prolonged ascending scale which 



and the records ot revealed r< 
A second feature of accord 
in verse 9. " And God sa 
under the heavens be gathere 
place ; and let the dry land 
so." How remarkably does tl 
with the doctrine of the gee 
part of the surface of the glo 
or other been submersed in tl 
our islands and continents h 
up above the waters, by vo 
below ! 

But these are by no mean 
articles of agreement between 
ture ; two others remain to b< 
still more to our purpose— th 
the creation of man ; the secc 
1. Scripture assisrns to n 
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posilive testimony of Scripture on this interesting 
point, is confirmed on the part of geology, by a 
broad emphatic negative which no investigation 
has yet served to contradict. 

2. The Noachian deluge, with all its circum- 
stances, is recorded by the sacred historian with 
great exactness ; and the truth of the event is ^ 
remarkably confirmed by the corresponding tra- 
ditions of all civilized nations. Now when geo- 
logy unfolds to us the many ravages which have 
been made on the surface of the globe, by the 
action of water, long since the formation both of 
the secondary and tertiary deposits — when it 
shows us the interstices evidently produced by the 
violence of water, between the summits of rows 
of hills, which are proved by the comparison of 
their strata to have once formed continuous banks 
— when it points to enormous boulders of rock, 
driven to great distances from their original site — 
when it leads us to beds of gravel, consisting of wa- 
ter-worn pebbles, and containing bones of animals 
belonging to the present order of creation — when 
geology does all this for us— it must at least pre- 
pare us for a willing reception of historical evi- 
dence on this important subject. 
" I am of opinion," says Cuvier, " that if there is 
any circumstance thoroughly established in geo- 



this revolution had buried all t 
were before inhabited by raei 
animals that we now best knfi 
Thus it appears that ihert 
discoveries of this iateresting 
fords any contradiction to tlie 
as stated by Moses; but th: 
there are various particulars, ii 
ance between these two sou: 
I on the subject, is conspicuoi 
I we not, in addition to these 
strong general agreement bet 
gical conclusions, and .the d 
Writ respecting some of the 
Scripture and geology iinite ii 
the clearest evidences that G 
to notice this lower wi 
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changes which mark its history. And who does 
not perceive that they agree in the utterance of 
the emphatic language—" A thousand years, in 
thy sight, are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night ? " It is indeed a 
striking evidence of the divine origin of the Holy 
Scriptures, that the descriptions which they con- 
tain of God, are fully adequate to those compre- 
hensive views which modern science has taught 
us to embrace respecting the universe which he 
has made. What, for example, can the modem 
geologist and astronomer say more of the Deity, 
than was said of him bj the prophet Isaiah, 
2,500 years ago? "Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with a span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance? .... 
Behold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of the bal- 
ance: behold, he taketh up the isles as a very 

little thing All nations before him are as 

nothing; and they are counted to him less than 

nothing, and vanity Lift up your heads 

on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number : 
he calleth them all by their name by the great- 
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liim for the clear and vivid 
has dtfelton the support g;ive 
quiry to the cause of nafara. 
to recapitulate a fe»p particu 
this subject. 

The argument for a wise i 
signer from the truths of cor 
has been considerably enlarg 
of th& fossil remains of anim 
raer orders of creation ; and 
strengthened by the fact that 
cesaive condition of the sui 
and each successive order i 
tants, there has subsisted an 
nificant agreemenl,- 

Again — wild and violent 
forces which have changed ft 
Conditjon_ of the cnirt of th 
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in wisdom as well as power. This truth is evi- 
denced by the practical results, some of which 
are very striking. 

1 . Had the strata successively deposited from 
the waters been affected and disturbed by no 
counteracting force, they would of course have 
all assumed a horizontal position ; and most of 
them would have been for ever concealed from 
the view of man. But what has been the happy 
effect of volcanic action from below ? These strata 
are exposed one after another — even the deepest 
of them in point of order, are often found to oc- 
cupy the highest surface of the land. Thus they 
are not only subjected to the scrutiny of philoso- 
phers ; but their precious contents of slate, lime, 
coal, metals, &c. are afforded in rich abundance 
for the uses of- civilized life. 

2. On the comparative spaces occupied by the 
ocean and by the dry land, and on the arrange- 
ment of hills and valleys^ depends, in connexion 
with the atmosphere, that mighty circulation of the 
waters, without which all animated nature would 
soon fade and perish. Raised by evaporation, 
without its saline particles, from the sea, the fer- 
tilizing fluid is precipitated upon the hills; perco- 
lates through their pores ; rushes forth again from 
innumerable fountains ; speeds its course through 
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cycles of beneficent movement 
3, The aclion of both air ai 
different rocks and deposits of ti 
duced that geneml detritus, to \ 
of the globe owe their existetii 
niarkable that this tietritus, in tl 
it is fit for the formation of i 
takes place at moderate eleiali 
levels, which are in every resp* 
invenience of man. Thus ha' 
lleys of the eartli been c 
■^ the unspeakable advantagf 
inhabitants. 

All these are surely points of 

the student of natural theology 

ice the skill and the benevolcr 

proofs of wise design, a; 

!iit providence. 
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as every one knows, innumerable instances of the 
most skilful collocation of parts, in order to the 
accomplishment of apparent and useful purposes. 
The argument thence derived for benevolent de- 
sign as against chance, is mightily strengthened 
by every particular item in each combination. 
And in the concurrence of these innumerable 
contrivances for the production of a systematic 
whole; in the comparison which lies between 
them severally ; in the fitness of them all to the 
physical properties of the world in which they are 
found — that argument assumes a strength and 
cogency which defies all calculation. 

The only specious plea of the atheist on the 
other side of the question is this — that the won- 
derful vegetable and animal structures with which 
the world abounds, may have produced and re- 
produced their like from all eternity — that man 
for example may have sprung from man, through- 
out all ages, without any beginning. 

That this plea refutes itself I cannot doubt ; 
for it involves the absurdity of our supposing an 
infinite succession of beings, in a given series^ 
before any one being in that series. To imagine 
a succession of finite beings ab injinito — that is, 
without any starting point — is to imagine, as I 
believe, not only a logical difficulty but a physi- 



cal impossibility. But as this reasoning is of a 
somewhat impalpable nature, it is a happiness 
that geology comes to our aid, and affords the 
most decisive proof that the present order of 
plants and animals, including the highest crea- 
ture man, had a beginning at no very distant 
period of time ; that the preceding orders, which 
were swept away from the earth before the pre- 
sent one arose, had also their begianings ; and 
that time was when this globe of ours was wholly 
destitute both of animal and vegetable life. 

Here, then, is a full demolition of the atheist's 
plea ; and when we contemplate the wonderful 
contrivances of nature — the innumerable evi- 
dences of design with which it abounds — we are 
left without any resource but one. Our reason 
can 6nd no rest whatever, but in the fiat of 
Omnipotence. 

One more point deserves a little notice before 
T conclude. Some persons appear to imagine, 
that the existence of destructive creatures in the 
old world is at variance with the declaration of 
Scripture, that death came by sin. I cannot but 
feel surprised by such an objection. That the 
death of man came by sin — that his mortality is 
one fruit of his fall — is clearly revealed to us ; 
but that the death of the inferior animals came 
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by sin , is nowhere indicated in Scripture. Rather 
was it the punishment of fallen man, that in this 
respect he was reduced to the level of the beasts 
that perish. 

There is indeed something frightful and dis- 
tressing to the imagination in the view given to 
US by geologists of the vast carnivorous reptiles of 
the old world ; but size is surely of little mo- 
ment in the sight of the Creator; and there is 
nothing in the form or habits of these creatures 
which raises any greater di£Bculty in the way of 
the theologian, than the destructiveness of those 
extremely minute but very similar animals which 
have been revealed to us by the improved micro- 
scopes of the present day. That there are mys- 
teries in creation as well as in providence, which 
we cannot unravel, we must freely acknowledge ; 
but, with respect to the lower animals, we may be 
consoled by the recollection, that the law of de- 
struction is the law of life ; and that it is really 
in virtue of the prevalence of death, that so in- 
calculable an amount of enjoyment is participated 
by countless myriads of sentient creatures. 

Let it ever be remembered, that while the mo- 
ral attributes of God are only very partially made 
known by the works of nature, they are clearly 
manifested by his unalterable dictates of right 



science, ana wouia lesia inem in 
tue, will need no elaborate argtm 
tbem in the truths of natural t 
swift and easy process of reasoni 
brought to the inevitable concli 
exists, and that God is Holy. 
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